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Hotes. 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
Masstncer.— Duke of Milan, Act IIT. Se. 1.:— 


“ Medina. To see these chuffs, that every day may spend 
A soldier’s entertainment for a year, 
Yet make a third meal of a bunch of raisins.” 


Mr. Gifford’s annotation upon this passage is as 


follows : — 


“ Yet make a third meal of a bunch of raisins. So all 
the old copies: and so, indeed, Coxeter; but Mr. M. Ma- 
son, whose sagacity nothing escapes, detected the poet’s 
blunder, and for third suggested, nay, actually printed, 
thin. ‘This passage,’ quoth he, ‘ appears to be erroneous : 
the making a third meal of raisins, if they made two good 
meals before, would be no proof of penuriousness. I 
therefore read thin.’ Seriously, was ever alteration so 
capricious, was ever reasoning so absurd? Where is it 

that these chuffs ‘had made two good meals before ?’ 
Is not the whole tendency of the speech to show that 
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the same speech of Medina, there occurs the 
line : — 
“ Battening like scarabs in the dung of peace.” 

Mr. Mason’s note upon that line, and Mr. 
Gifford’s comment upon the note, are in these 
words: 

“ Battening like scarabs. 
Mason. 


Scarabs means beetles,—M. 
Very true; and beetles means scarabs! ” 

The last annotation is quoted for the mere pur- 
pose of further illustrating the petulance and in- 
justice, if not malignity, with which Mr. Gifford 
criticised the labours of his predecessor. Did he 
mean that the word scarabs no more required ex- 
planation than the word beetles? If he did, he 
meant what he knew to be false: for there can 
be no doubt that if Massinger had written “ Bat- 
tening like beetles,” and Mr. Mason had there- 
upon annotated “Beetles means scarabs,” Mr. 
Gifford would have found himself embarrassed to 
open his mouth wide enough for roaring forth his 
indignant astonishment at the supreme absurdity 
of Mr. Mason; first, in attempting to explain 
what needed no explanation at all; and secondly, 
in giving as an explanation (supposing one to be 
necessary) a term far less familiar than that which 
was to be explained. 

The same unworthy spirit is evinced also in the 
first annotation: for it is quite clear that Mr. 
Gifford, notwithstanding his angry declamation 


| against the caprice and absurdity of Mr. Mason, 
understood just as little as Mr. Mason himself 
what was meant by making “a third meal of a 


they starved themselves in the midst of abundance? | 


And are not the reproaches such as have been cast, in all 


ages, by men of Medina’s stamp, on the sober and frugal 


citizen who lived within his income? 
Plotwell, in The City Match — 

‘Surely, myself, 

Cipher his factor, and an ancient cat, 

Did keep strict diet, had our Spanish fare, 

Four olives among three! My uncle would 

Look fat with fasting; I have known him surfeit 

Upon a bunch of raisins, swoon at sight 

Of a whole joint, and rise an epicure 

From half an orange.’ ” 


In the same scene of Massinger’s play, and in 


‘ Surely,’ says 





bunch of raisins.” The difficulty lies wholly in 
the word third; and that difficulty Mr. Gifford 
has neither removed nor lessened. Indeed, as 
well his remarks as his quotation seem to make 
for the correction proposed by Mr. Mason, rather 
than against it. 

I think the sense of the line in question is sim~- 
ply this: “Yet make three meals of one bunch of 
raisins; make a third meal of a bunch of raisins, 
after having already made two meals of the same 
bunch.” And this sense appears to me so obvious, 
that I scarcely comprehend how even Mr. Mason 
(to say nothing of Mr. Gifford) could have over- 
looked it. 

SwaxsrEare.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. 
Sc. 2.: 

“ Cleop. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, Sir; 

If idle talk will once be necessary, 

I'll not sleep neither: This mortal house I'll ruin, 

Do Caesar what he can.” 

These words are addressed by Cleopatra to 
Proculeius, who has just disarmed her of the dag- 
ger with which she was attempting to kill herself. 
The second line — 

“ Tf idle talk will once be necessary,” — 
has given great trouble to the commentators. Dr. 
Johnson's interpretation is, “If it will be neces- 
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sary now for once to waste a moment in idle talk 
of my purpose, I will not sleep neither.” Stee- 
vens suggests two interpretations (declaring him- 
self, however, not satisfied with either) : first, “If 


idle talking be sometimes necessary to the pro- | 


longation of life, why, I will not sleep for fear of 
talking idly in my sleep;” secondly, “If it be 
necessary, for once, to talk of performing impos- 
sibilities, why, I'll not sleep neither.” Malone and 
Ritson conclude that a line has been lost between 
the second and third, and Malone thus supplies it : 
“ If idle talk will once be necessary, 
Till not so much as syllable a word ; 
I'll not sleep neither.” 
Ritson’s supplement is as follows : — 
“ Tf idle talk will once be necessary, 
I will not speak ; if sleep be necessary, 
I'll not sleep neither.” 


For necessary, Mr. Collier, from his corrected 


folio, reads accessary, but without intimating how | 


the new reading is to be explained, 

Notwithstanding the number and eminence of 
the commentators who have found a stumbling- 
block in the passage under consideration, I ven- 
ture to suggest that necessary is the true reading ; 
that nothing has been lost from the passage ; and 
that the meaning is only this: “ Jf idle talk will 
for once serve a needful purpose by preventing 
sleep, I'll not sleep neither : for I will occupy myself 
in idle talk with my women, and thus keep myself 
incessantly awake, until nature sinks and perishes 
for the want of sleep.” 

Suaxsreare. — Measure for Measure, Act III. 
Se. l.:— 

“ Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot: 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisou'd in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible!” 

Warburton explains delighted spirit to mean, 
the spirit accustomed here to ease and delights. 
“ This,” he adds, “was properly urged as an ag- 
gravation to the sharpness of the torments spoken 
of.” Steevens concurs with Warburton. Dr. 
Johnson mentions, that the reading, benighted 
spirit, had been proposed by some ; by others, de- 
linquent spirit. It seems to me that delighted, in 
this place, is employed as precisely equivalent to 
delicate : a meaning which, however extraordinary 
it may be considered, yet appears more suitable 
than any other to the word, not only in this place, 
but also in the passage furnished to Steevens by. 
Ritson from the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert ; 
in which Sir Thomas, speaking of the death of 
Mirza, son to Shah Abbas, says that he “ gave a 
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— a 


| period to his miseries in this world by supping a 
| delighted cup of extreame poyson.” Delighted 


there can hardly mean delightful: for a delightful 


‘| cup of extreme poison would be manifestly in- 


| 
| 


congruous; but a delicate cup of extreme poison 
may well mean a cup which, though containing 
virulent and deadly poison, had yet been rendered 
delicate to the taste. And the sense of delicate 
(although that of delightful would not be incon. 
gruous) seems best adapted also to the word de. 
lighted in the following passage in Othello, ‘Act I. 
Se. 3.: — 
“ If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black.” 


Lawless and incertain thoughts, Dr. Johnson in- 
terprets as “conjecture sent out to wander with- 
out any certain direction, and ranging through 
possibilities of pain.” It is evident, therefore, that 
he understood the words —“ Of those that lawless 
and incertain thoughts imagine howling”— as equi- 
valent to “ Of those whom lawless and incertain 
thoughts represent as howling.” And in this I 
think he was wrong. The beings referred to are 
the damned, or the devils, or both : and why should 
thoughts, which represent them as howling, be 
characterised as lawless and incertain ? and not 
rather as perfectly lawful and abundantly certain? 
The pronoun that, in my opinion, does not stand 
for whom, as Dr. Johnson supposed, but for who; 
so that the meaning of the clause will be — “ orto 
be worse than worst of those, who, howling, ima- 
gine lawless and incertain thoughts.” ‘The picture 
thus becomes vivid and terrible, and every word 
significant : while, upon Dr. Jobnson’s construc 
tion, the words lawless and incertain are idle at 
least, if not absolutely inappropriate. 

In the next scene of Measure for Measure, the 
disguised duke, having become acquainted with 

lo, makes this 


| 


the hypocrisy and depravity of Ange 
| reflection : — 
“ That we were all, as some would seem to be, 
| Free from our faults, as faults from seeming free!” 

The meaning of which, I incline to think, is only 
this: “* Would that we were all, in reality (whal 
some would seem to be) as free from our faults a, 
under Angelo’s severe administration, fanlts are 
from seeming to be free; that is, to be allowed or 
tolerated.” The commentators in alia omnia abi- 
erunt. ‘Their conjectures are too much extended 
for quotation here. 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti : si non, his utere mecum.” 


O. D. 





DOUCE’S “ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE:” 
MAJESTY: CHOPINES. 
At p.13. of vol. ii., the accomplished author says 
in reference to the use of the term majesty : ~ 
“In France it is not traceable before the year 1360, 
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about which time Raoul de Presle, in the dedication to 
his translation of Saint Augustin De Civitate Dei, thus 
addresses Charles the Fifth: ‘Si supplie a vostre royalle 
majesté.’” 

If, however, Mr. Douce had referred to the 
Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanoviz, 1 611, folio, vol. 
ii. p. 5., he would have seen an instance of the 
application of the term “royale majesté,” to the 
King of France, forty years before by the intel- 
ligent Venetian traveller, Marino Sanudo Tor- 
> who is as good an authority upon such a 
subject as Raoul de Presle, and perhaps better. 

The second passage, of which I wish to say a 
few words, is at p. 231. of the same volume, 
where Mr. Douce is illustrating a passage in 
Hamlet : — 

“ Ham, Your Ladyship is nearer to heaven, than 

when I 
Saw you last, by the altitude of a chopine.” 

The earliest authority whom the author cites 
for this article of dress is Sandys, whose 7'ravels 
were published in 1615. 
point out that what is said by Sandys of these 
shoes, and after him by Howell, Saint Didier, 
and others, had been said more than a century 
before by Pietro Casola, who visited Venice on 
his way to Jerusalem in 1498, and a few copies of 
whose Travels were printed so recently as 1855 
for the first time. In Casola’s time, the chopines, 
or chippeens as Howell calls them, were known as 
zilve; and the old traveller informs us that the 
ladies at that period wore them so very high, that 
they were unable to walk abroad without leaning 
on the shoulders of their pages or handwomen. 
Douce may be readily excused for his ignorance 
of Casola and his Journey to Jerusalem, a.p. 1498. 
It was only in the course of my investigations on 
Venetian archeology, that I first heard of him. 

W. Carew Hazuirt. 





A GRANT FROM THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
IN 1767. 

Nearly forty years since, a translation of this 
grant was sent to England, with a view to ascertain 
whether it had ever been recognised or confirmed 
by this government. It is believed that some 
children of Jonathan Carver were desirous of 
obtaining some benefit in respect of this conces- 
sion. As it will not occupy much spce in “ N. &. 
Q.” I have sent a copy of the grant, and also a 
description of the territory which accompanied 
the map of the country : — 

“To Jonathan Carver, a Chief under the most mighty 
George the Third, King of the English and other Na- 


ever, in return for the many presents and other good ser- 
vices done by the said Jonathan to ourselves and Allies, 
give, grant, and convey to him the said Jonathan, and to 
his heirs and assigns for ever, The whole of a certain 
Tract or Territory of Land, bounded as fullows, viz., 
From the Fall of St. Anthony, running on the East banks 
of the Mississippi nearly south east, as far as the south 
end of Lake Pepin, where the Chippeway River joins the 
Mississippi; and from thence eastward, 5 days’ travel, 
accounting 20 English miles per day, and from thence 
North 6 days’ travel, at 20 English miles per day, and 
from thence again to the Fall of St. Anthony on a direct 
straight line. We do for ourselves, heirs, and assigns for 


| ever give unto the said Jonathan, his heirs and assigns 


for ever All the said Lands, with all the trees, rocks, and 
rivers therein, reserving for ourselves and heirs the sole 
liberty of hunting and fishing on land not planted and 
improved by the said Jonathan, his heirs and assigns. 
To which we have affixed our respective seals at the 
Great Cave, May the first, one thousand seven hundred 


| and sixty-seven. 


My present object is to | 





tions, the fame of whose courageous Warriors has reached | 


our ears, and has been more fully told us by our good 
Brother Jonathan aforesaid, whom we rejoice to see come 
among us, and bring us good news from his Country. 
We, Chiefs of the Nandowissies, who have hereto set our 


seals, Do by these presents for ourselves and heirs for | 


“ HAWNOPAWJATIN, [a tortoise] his mark. 
“ OTOHTONGOOMLISHEAW, [a snake} his mark. 

“ This tract is situated on the Great Mississippi River, 
between the Falls of St. Anthony and the Chippeway 
River, and runs along the eastern banks of the Missis- 
sippi, about 75 miles to the Chippeway River, and thence 
due East 100 miles, thence due North 120 miles, and 
thence nearly South-west 185 miles. This tract contains 
8,505,600 acres, or 13,290 square miles, which is divided 
into 369 § townships of 36 square miles, or 23,040 
acres each. ..... . . The soil is fertile, and abounds in 
lead and copper ore, and several fine rivers flow through 
its interior, as by reference to ‘ Carver’s Travcls,’ and also 
to ‘James’s V‘" Seaman's Map of the United States,’ pub- 
lished in 1821, will more fully appear.” 

The book referred to in the preceding para- 
graph is, 7ravels through the Interior Parts of North 
America in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768, Lon- 
don, 1779. It is singular, however, that if this 
grant be genuine, the author should not have re- 
ferred to it in his Travels; especially as at p. 533. 
he notices the tract of land, which he says ex- 
ceeds the highest encomiums he can give it, not- 
withstanding that it is entirely uninhabited. 

Joun S. Bury. 

Henley. 





LADY MARY MARKHAM, ETC. 

The interest that attaches to State funerals, and 
to the time a.p. 1681, whose manners have been 
sketched by a pencil which will not again instruct 
and amuse us, render the following extract worthy 
of preservation. 

I have copied it from Sir Robert Markham's 
Memorandum-Book [18,721.], an almanack, very 
fine bound, now in British Museum. The ac- 
count of her birth, Jan. 19, 1644, and marriage, 
serve to explain several of the items. She left 
three children, George, Robert, and Ursula. 

“ Memorandum.— My dear Wife, the Lady Mary 
Markham, was the 34 da. and h. of Sir Tho. Widdring- 
ton, of Cherborne Grange, co. Northumberland, Kn‘ and 
Serj.-at-Law. Her Mother was Frances, one of the d. of Rt. 
Hon. Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron in the 
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Kingdom of Scotland; her eldest sister was the Lady 
Frances Le Gard; her second, the Lady Cathe Shafto; 
her fourth, the Rt Hon. Ursula, Countess of Plymouth. 

“I was happily married to her in the lifetime of my 
father at York, upon Thursday, the last of August, 1665, 
at which time his Roy. High. James D. of Yorke, was at 
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| 


| 


York, by reason of the great Plague that raged at Lon- | 


don; his Mat being at Oxford. 

“TI was made unhappy in her death at Sedgbrook, upon 
Saturday, the 7 Apr. 1683, being then Easter Even. 
Her death was occasioned by a Miscarriage of a boy when 
she was not fully gone 6 months, which happened on 
Sunday, 1* April, after which she fell into a Coma, 
whereof she died. 

“ My wife was buried in a new vault made for her and 
myself in the S. Chancel of the Parish Church of Sedg- 
broke, on Friday the 13" of April, and the Ladies that 
bore the pall were — 

1, The Lady Hussey, of Caythorpe, the Elder Widow. 

2. The Lady Fane, of Falbick, wife to St Francis Fane, 
Knt of the Bath. 

3. M™ Harrington, of Boothby, wife to Tho* Harring- 
ton, Esq'. 

4. M™ Hall, of Baroby, wife to Mt Jo. Hall, the Minis- 
ter of Baroby. 

5. M™ Markham, the wife of my cousin, Hy. 
ham 

6. “Mr Deligne, wife to Eras: Deligne, Esq 

7. M™ Welby, the wife of Mt Jo. Welby of ‘Harlaxton. 

8. M™ Margaret Rushworth, the sister to my Lady 
Fane, and a Kinswoman of my wife’s. 

The said Ladies had white hoods of Alamode [with the 

. upon the Shoulder) * and white gloves, and after- 
wards scutcheons. M* Francis Peet, the Minister of 
Sedgbrooke, preached her funeral Sermon, and the text 


Mark- 


| The Mason for the Grave 
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Minor Notes. 


Tus Worp “ America.” — The Cosmographie 
Synopsis, in which the word America was sug- 
gested (1507) is fully described under the first 
head by Brunet; but he does not give the very 
words of the proposal. They are as follows : — 


“... et alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium 
(ut in sequentibus audietur) inventa est : quam non video 


| cur quis jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis ingenii 


was— I heard a voice from heaven saying, Blessed are | 


the dead which die in the Lord — for which I gave him 
£5. 
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* Erased in the MS, 


viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram, sive Americam di- 
cendam: cum et Europa et Asia a mulieribus sortita sint 


nomina.” 
A. De Monreas. 


“First catch your HARE.” — Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery is known to the present generation priti- 
cipally through this oft-repeated quotation. Did 
Mrs. Glasse ever write such a sentence ? In her 
directions for cooking a hare, she uses the word 
“cast,” which is defined in some old didtionaries 
as to disembowel and skin. I have seen no edi- 
tion containing the quotation as it is usually 
given. Until the quotation is found in its inte- 
grity, would it not be a graceful act on the part 
of facetious writers to let Mrs. Glasse rest in 


peace ? G. D. Y. 


Tar Borper Laws. — Legal antiquaries will 
thank “ N. & Q.” for chronicling what will doubt- 


| less be the last time a felon’s goods will become 





forfeited to a lord of a manor: — 


“It will be remembered that Mr. Bewicke, a country 
gentleman, an ex-magistrate of the county of Northum- 
berland, was convicted two weeks ago, at the assizes 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne, of shooting at two sheriff’s 
followers, who had gone upon his estate to levy for an 
attorney’s bill, and was sentenced to four years’ pe’ 
servitude. The Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital 
have taken possession of the goods and chattels of the 
unfortunate convict, at Threepwood, the family seat in 
the Vale of Tyne, and they will be put to the hammer. 
his step has been taken under the authority of an old 

rder Act granted to the late unfortunate Earl of a 
wentwater, whose estates in Northumberland were ap 
tioned by the Government to Greenwich Hospital. he 
Act of Parliament conferred on the unfortunate earl, a8 
lord of the manor of Langley, power to seize the g 
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and chattels of any person convicted of felony within that 
barony, and the Hospital Commissioners, as trustees of 
the property, are bound to prosecute the order.” —Times, 
March 23, 1861. 

Grime. 

Proresson Witson. —I have a poetical tract, 
entitled Zhe Death of Nelson, by John Wilson, 
Esq., 8v0.. pp 8., Glasgow, 1806, which I am in- 
clined to ascribe to Christopher North. It came 
from the library of “Robt. Sym, clerk to the 
Signet,” who was, I think, a relative of the Pro- 
fessor; but I find no notice of it in his Works, 
lately published by Dr. Ferrier. 

Ihave hitherto looked upon the “ Lines Sacred 
to the Memory of the Rev. Jno. Grahame,” 1811, 
as the earliest acknowledged and separately printed 
poem by Wilson ; but, if I am right, here is proof 
that the author of the Isle of Pulms made his 
debit as a poet in 1806. J. O. 


PrsticaTion or Banns: Cuurcuine or Wo- 
vex. —Will you give a space to the following 
extract from The Times (July 12, 1856, p. 11.) ? 
wherein the dictum of Baron Alderson, in the 
case Reg. v. Benson, clerk, is given, I think, more 
fully than in the extract from the Oxford Herald, 
with which a correspondent formerly favoured 
your readers : — 

“The Rubric required the publication to be made in 
that part of the Morning Service when the church was 
most frequented ; viz. after a portion of the Communion 
Service and before the sermon. The Act of Parliament 
continued that; but inasmuch as through the neglect of 
the clergy or bishops in past times, service was not al- 
ways solemnized in the morning, the statute enacted that 
in such cases the publication should be made in the Even- 
ing Service, after the second lesson.” 

Baron Alderson also remarked in the course of 
this trial, that “* whether a woman was married or 
not, she ought still to give thanks for safe deliver- 
ance.” I believe it is not the usual practice of 
unmarried women to attend the church for the 
purpose of returning thanks. I know, however, 
one instance of a clergyman in my neighbourhood 
who churched an unmarried woman, and I cannot 
but think he was right in adopting the views of 
Baron Alderson in this particular. The practice 
may be more common than I believe it to be, and 
I should be glad to have instances furnished by 
some of your correspondents. Vryan Ruecep. 


Tut Marcues. — The following is a remark- 
able instance of the change of meaning in a word, 
which frequently occurs in historical reading. It 
18 not noted in the edition of Dean Trench's Glus- 
sary, which I looked at for the purpose : — 

“Dessembling of Intentions for Politick designes is a 
thing which some make to lye within the Marches * of 
lawfull- and unlawfull ” (later than A.p. 1681.) — From 
i * Markham’s MS. Memorandum Book [18,¢21, Add. 





* Debateable ground. 


Earl, Count, Comes or Warden of the March 
or Marshes (confines) are met with in English, 
Scotch, and Prussian History. ; 

Ww. Davis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Aueries. 
WILKES AND JUNIUS. 

Permit me once again to trouble you with a 
question, which I still hope may yet be solved. 

Where are the originals of the letters which 
passed between Junius and Wilkes ? 

It is well known that after having been printed 
in the 1812 edition of the Letters of Junius, they 
were returned to the late Mr. Hallam, through 
whose medium they had been lent to Mr. Wood- 
fall by the owner of them, the Rev. Peter Elmsley, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall at Oxford. 

In “N. & Q.,” iv. 276., Mr. Hallam says that 
he “returned the Junius letters to Mr. Elmsley 
some years before his death in 1825, and that they 
are in all probability in the possession of his re- 
presentatives.” 

Mr. Elmsley’s executor was the late Mr. Joseph 
Parker of Oxford, and his son, the Rev. Edward 
Parker, Rector of Great Oxendon, is now in pos- 
session of Mr. Elmsley’s papers. By this gentle- 
man I was most obli ad informed, that having 
at my request carefully examined the papers in 
question, he was unable to find any traces of the 
correspondence between Junius and Wilkes. Is 
it not, therefore, highly probable that Mr. Hallam 
never did return these letters to Mr. Elmsley ? 
That he may have intended to do so, and that he 
thought he had done so, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr. Hallam’s expression on the subject is some- 
what vague : he does not seem to recollect when 
or how he returned them. They must have been 
in his possession since 1812, and he only returned 
them “ some years before his death in 1825.” I 
think he had altogether forgotten them, and only 
supposed that he must have returned them, as he 
no doubt intended. 

May we not, therefore, believe that they might 
still be found among the late Mr. Hallam’s papers? 
—a small packet — perhaps sealed up —laid aside, 
unnoticed among the accumulated writings of a 
very long literary life. 

I have thus suggested the only clue which now 
seems to remain, and I trust that Mr. Hallam’s 
representatives will cause a search to be made for 
these documents, so interesting to every inquirer 


| into the authorship of Junius, and the more so, 


| 


| 


as there are good reasons to believe that in some 
instances, at least, they were not very correctly 
copied. Wito1aM James SMITH. 


Conservative Club. 
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“Tue Arnenxum.”— Who is the author of a 
series of Essays in The Atheneum of 1828 (pp. 
665. &c.), by the Woolgatherer? The essays are 
on various subjects : “The Ch: racter of Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek,” “ The Letters of Chatterton,” 
&e. &c. These essays appeared, I think, during 
the time that The Atheneum was edited by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. Rt. Iseuis. 


Beut Inscrierion. — What is the correct ren- 
dering of the following line — 


” 


“Hoc mihi jam retro nomen de Simone Petro? 


It is the inscription upon one of the bells in my 
church, dedicated to St. Peter, and of the time of 
Henry VIIL.* A Country Rector. 


Joun Cuampercatn. —Can your valued corre- 
spondents, Messrs. C. H. & T. Coorer, throw 
any light upon this gossiping correspondent of 
Dudley Carleton, whose letters are so numerous 
in the reigns of Jac. I. and Car. I.? It has been 
stated, upon what authority I know not, that he 
was born circa 1550, was educated at Cambridge, 
and that his death occurred some time about 1620. 
There was one John Chamberlain, Esq., buried at 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West (London), May 19th, 
1619 ; but beyond the entry in the registers, there 
is nothing to identify him as the writer of court 
gossip above mentioned. The object of the pre- 
sent inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, the paren- 
tage or family of Carleton’s friend ; and whether 
he was a scion of the Oxfordshire branch of Cham- 
berlaines settled at Sherborne in that county? Q. 


Mr. Cowan. — There is an English translation 
of (Elanschlager’s Shepherd's Boy, a Dramatic 
Idyll, Edinburgh, 1828. This poem was trans- 
lated by Mr. Cowan. Can any of your readers 
give me any information regarding the transla- 
tor ? R. Ixeuts, 


Count CREATED BY GiIvinc A CaLpronx. —In 
Selden’s Titles of Honour (Part u. cap. 4.) he 
says it was the custom in Spain to create the 


NOES AND QUERIES. 


Conde a count (comes) by presenting to him a 


banner and a caldera, or cauldron : — 

“ The banner as a testimonie of a power given him to 
lead in the field, and the cauldron of his greatnesse in 
house-keeping, and abilitie in mayntaining those whom 
he should lead.” 

Did this custom prevail in any other country ? 
May it not also throw some light on the famous 


porridge pot of Guy, Earl (comes) of Warwick, of | 


which so little is known ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Erxistock Cuurcn. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents oblige me by any information about the 
paris sh of Erbistock ? The church, which i is in 


ty ~~ all probability ¢ the bell-founder’s name was Peter 
Simon, which would explain the inscription.—Ep. ] 





[Qua § 


. XI. com 6, 61, 





course of restoration, is situated on the ics of 
the Dee, in the county of Denbigh. It is dedi. 
cated to St. Hilary. It is said that in the Bod. 
leian there are some MSS. which would mn 
information upon the subject. 2 


Heratpic Query.—What were the arnis and 
crest of Baron Bryan, a.p. 1350, Edward IIT. 
(extinct peerage) ? And does any proof exist of 
the Welsh family of Bryan having emigrated to 
the north of Ireland ? James W. Bryays. 


Tue Hersert Famimy.—In the account of the 
Herberts of Llanarth, given in Burke's Landed 
Gentry, I find it stated that Herbert, styled Count 
of Vermandois, who came over at the Conquest 
with the first William, and filled the office of 
chamberlain to the second, William Rufus, mar- 
ried Emma, daughter of Stephen Earl of Blois, 
by Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror. 
In the royal pedigree prefixed to Sir Bernard's 
Peerage and Baronetage, the name of Emma is 
not given amongst the children of Adela and 
Stephen, Earl of Blois, the only daughter men- 
tioned being Maud, who was married to Richard 
Earl of Chester, and drowned with her husband 
in 1119. How can this strange discrepancy be 
explained ? Recuvss. 


History or tue County or Down. — In a 
recent number of Duffy's Hibernian Magazine 
mention was made of “ James Myles Reilly, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, who made large collections for a 
history of the county of Down, and who lived at 
Scarva [in that county] in 1834,” and soon after 
died. Can any one acquainted with that flourish- 
ing part of Ireland tell me (what the writer of 
the article in question has not told his readers) 
whether Mr. Reilly's collections have appeared in 
print, in whole or in part; and, if extant, where 
to be found? Some more recent particulars than 
what we learn from Harris and Lyon's Antient 
and Present State of the County of Down (Dublin, 
1744), would doubtless prove an acceptable ad- 
dition to the topographical literature of Ireland. 

ABuBA. 

PartTHENo-cenesis. — Donne (Serm. VII. vol. 
i, p. 138., Alford’s ed.) says : — 

“Some casuists in the Roman Church have ventured 
to say, that by the practice and intervention of the devil 
there may be a child, and yet both parents, father and 
mother, remain virgins.” 

S.C. 


Who are these “ casuists” ? 
Tue “ Pigracep Lapy.”—Could you or any of 
your readers kindly inform me whether there 


exists any account, medical or biographical, of 
this person? She lived, I believe, about forty 


| years ago; and I am acquainted with two au- 


thentic instances of her having been seen, in one 
of the two, by a gentleman still living. In spite 


| of the natural horror of the phenomenon, i ts in- 
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terest, both physiological and psychological, is so 
considerable that I am surprised to find so little 
information afloat upon the subject. May I fur- 
ther ask whether any more recent case of the 
kind has occurred? ‘There are one or two earlier 
cases. M. A. 


Linss By Sourney ?— The following lines are 
from the fly-leaf of a copy of Frankenstein, on the 
title-page of which is written, “ Robert Southey, 
1819.” I do not know the poet’s hand. ‘This is 
small, and very neat. I shall be glad to be told 
whence the lines are taken. 

« For mighty bodies and excessive strength, 

Said the wise prophet, by the angry gods 
Are tumbled down, great only in their ruins, 
When the proud owner, sprung ftom human race, 
With bold presumption, dares to make a god.” 
T. E. W. 

Taomas Tartor THe Pratontst. — Any facts 
as to the biography and literary labours of Thos. 
Taylor will be useful to me. I am aware of those 
sources of information which have already been 
pointed out in “N. & Q. (2° S, ii. 489. ; ini. 35. ; 
ix. 28, 110.) 

The list of his published works in the Penny 
Cyclopedia is not complete. Does a perfect one 
exist? Can his communications to periodical lite- 
rature be identified? Do any of his manuscripts 
remain unpublished? A catalogue of Taylor's 
library was published in 1836. The loan of this 
pamphlet, if but for a day, would be esteemed a 
javour. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wixcn. — A. G. H. S. will feel greatly obliged 
to Mr. Cuarnock, or any other reader of “ N. & 
Q,” for information on the meaning of the local 
name Winch, which occurs in the county. of Nor- 
folk in its simple form, or merely with the prefix 
East or West. He is inclined to think it of Celtic 
not Teutonic origin ; and Parkin, the Continuator 
of Blomefield, says “it is derived from Win, which 
in the British tongue signifies water, and Jc or | 
Ise, a general name for any streamlet;” but Par- 
kin is commonly a very blind guide in etymolo- 
gical researches. The earliest mention of the 
name that A. G. H.S. has met with is in the 
Domesday Book, where it occurs in the forms of 
Uuinic and Uuenic. The spelling of local names, 
however, in that invaluable record cannot at all 
times be relied on, and are in many cases mani- 
festly corrupt,—a circumstance which has been at- | 
tributed to the awkward attempts of the Norman 
scribes to express in writing the probably rude 
enunciation of the Saxons from whom they had 
their information. ‘The syllable Winch is found 
i composition in several English local names of 
Teutonic origin, but here it is a form of the A.-S. | 

incel=a corner, and our Norfolk Winch seeins 
to have nothing to do with it. It may be men- 
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tioned that East and West Winch are in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Lynn, a local name 
plainly of British origin ; and that remains of the 
British period have been found in both these vil- 
lages. 


“Curonicte or Worcestersuire.” — About 
twelve years ago, on the Oxford Circuit, I think 
at Worcester, a cause was tried, the parties to 
which were two inhabitants of Pershore. It was 
a common horsewhipping case, but noticeable 
from the defendant's counsel quoting a Chronicle 
of Worcestershire, written by the Prior of Eves- 
ham in the time of Henry IIL, in which the pug- 
nacious habits of the Pershore men are noticed. 
The Latin sounded monkish, but was said to have 
been adapted or invented for the occasion. Can 
any of your correspondents refer me to the news- 
paper report, or give me the quotation? M.A. 


Queries with Answers. 


History or Viretnra. — Permit me to lay be- 
fore your readers the following Querics : — Was 
there a History of Virginia, published by a Cup- 
tain Jocelyne, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century? If so, what was the exact date 
of publication? Does it contain an account of 
the discovery of Welsh Indians, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Hatteras? And, if so, will the re- 
spondent be kind enough to extract the aoe X 


[The work required by our correspondent is probably 
one of the curious productions of John Josselyn, who 
paid a visit to New England in 1638-9, and another in 
1663-71. He published his impressions of the country in 
two works, viz.: 1. New England’s Rarities Discovered, 
8vo., 1672, 1674, 1675. 2.¥An Account of Two Voyages 
to New England, 12mo., 1674. From p. 123. to 144. of 
the latter work he describes the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land and Virginia, and speaks of many of their customs 
resembling those of the ancient Britons, but they are not 
called by him Welsh Indians. The author seems a little 
credulous, for he tells us that “some frogs, when they sit 
upon their breech, area foot high ;” and that “ barley fre- 
quently degenerates into oats.” ] 


Levca-Wick. — 

“Silva vi Leu¥ lg. — iii Leuv¥ lat. retit xxii. Sol. Ex 
his dant v. Sol. ad ligna emenda in Wick.” 

“ Tae woods are six leagues in length, and three 
in breadth; and pay twenty-two shillings yearly. 
Of this, five shillings are given to buy wood in 
Wick.” 

I find this extract in the Doomsday Survey for 
Leominster, in Herefordshire. I would feel deeply 
obliged to any of your learned correspondents‘if 
they could throw any light on, or explain, what is 
meant by this latter expression, “ buying wood 
in Wick.” 

Mr. Anstis, who was Garter-King-of-Arms, in 
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his notes on the Doomsday Survey, found in Lord 
Conyngsby's MSS., maintains these leagues to be 
miles. The word “ Leuva,” he says, may mean 
miles, as I am certain it does in some places in 
this Survey. 

Some of these lands paid “ xxx" mitts salis.” 
What would the measure of the “mitta” be? 
Can the saying, a “mere mite ” be referred to this 
word “ mitta?” 

Among the members of the manor of Leomin- 
ster mentioned in Doomsday, occurs the word 
“ Gedeven,” written elsewhere “Gedesferni.” No 
local name in the neighbourhood at all corresponds 
with this word at present. Can any of your cor- 
respondents say olan place is here meant ? 

y the insertion of these questions in “ N. & Q.,” 
you will much oblige an inhabitant of Leominster, 
who is interested in its ancient history. L. (1.) 

The Leuca, or Leuga, or Leuva of Domesday was a 

ile, not a league; but then it must be remembered the 
English “ mile” was not THEN a fired measure, it was a 
treditionary one ; not, as now, of 1760 yards, but gene- 
ral'y of greater length. An entry in the register of Battle 
Abvey makes it 480 perches: “Leuga autem Anglica 
duc decim quarenteinis conficitur—Quaranteina vero quad- 

inta perticis. Pertica habet longitudinis sedecim 

es.” So that this would make the mile in the time 
of the Normans 2560 yards, or about a mile and a half of 
our statute mile. This was the Leuca. 

With regard to the question relating to “ ligna emenda 
in Wick,” our correspondent should furnish us with more 


materials for giving a safe opinion than these four words | 


convey. For instance, is * Wick” the actual name of a 


manor or ville? or is it an outlying portion or hamlet of | 


the manor? such portions being frequently called “ Wich” 
or “Wick.” In this case the reserve may have been a 
provision for fuel to which the manor was liable for the 
tenants of the small hamlet. Then, again, our correspon- 


dent should be very particular in giving the word in its | 


exact abbreviated form, with the marks of abbreviation 
overwritten, because “ emenda,” or “ emendatio,” is the 
word always used in Domesday and in ancient records 
for “compensation,” fine, or satisfaction, as the case may 
be; and this may well have been the meaning here. 
Perhaps, with these few hints, our correspondent may 


work out his difficulty, which we cannot pretend to solve 
| 


without more of the context before us. 

“ Mitta” was a Saxon measure; its exact capacity is 
not known. Bosworth conjectures it (but with a query) 
to represent a bushel. 
some writers, it was ten bushels. Nothing is more un- 
certain than the value of Saxon measures. Nash’s Ob- 
servations on the Domesday of Worcestershire might prove 
of service to our correspondent. } 


Extenta.—lIn old records, such as the Jnqui- 
sitiones post Mortem, it is common to find a pos- 
session described as “ Manor’ Extent,” as, for 


ee, 


May it be concluded from these not exact] 
parallel explanations that the above entry means 
that the person possessed the manor and the rack 
rents, or in other words, was lord of the manor 
and owner of the soil ? C.D. 


[“ Extent,” or “ Extenta,” means “a survey” of a 
manor. A writ to the sheriff or escheator frequently ran 
“extendi facias,” &c., i.e. you shall cause a survey to 
be made. . 

These “ Extents” are among the most valuable records 
which we possess. They are of very frequent occurrence 
in the Inquisitiones post Mortem, furnishing us with sur. 
veys of all the lands and customs, and franchises of the 
ancient manors for which they were made. The extent 
of the domain, the services due, the wood, the Waste, 
the pasture, the arable, all minutely measured and de- 
cribed. ] 


ANONYMOUS, — 


“ The Catalogue of our English Writers on the Old and 
New Testament, either in-whole or in part: whether 
Commentators, Elucidators, Adnotators, Expositors, at 
large or in single Sermons. Corrected and enlarged with 
three or four thousand Additionals. “he Second Impres- 
sion. London: Printed by E. Cotes, for Thomas Wil 
liams, at the Bible in Little Britain. 1668. 12°.” 


Can you inform me of the author of the pre- 
ceding very excellent anonymous publication? rr. 


[ The first edition of this work appeared in 1663, and is 
the joint production of John Osborne and William Crowe. 
Wood (Athena, iii. 676., ed. Bliss,) informs us that “ Joba 
Osborne was a forward zealot for carrying on the righte- 
ous cause, and took a great deal of pains in making 4 
Catalogue of our English Writers on the Old and New 
Testament, and had printed about eight sheets of it, but 
Will. Crowe of Suffolk, schoolmaster of Croyden in Surrey 
(the same I mean who hung himself about the latter end 
of 1674), coming out before him on the same subject in 
1659, prevented him from going any farther. This Cata- 
logue, which hath been several times since printed, is 
called by some Osborne’s, but by the generality Crowe's 
Catalogue.” Dr. Bliss has added the following note: 
“ Will. Crowe, coll. Caii, conv. 2. admissus in matriculam 


| acad. Cant., Dec. 14, 1632.—Baker.” In the King’s library, 


British Museum, is an interleaved copy of the second edi- 
tion, 1668, with numerous MS. additions. } 


Tae Devir.— What is the history of the 


| couplet — 


Kelham states that, according to 


example, “ Clifton Manor’ Extent.” Can you tell 


me what this means ? 

“ Extenta,” says Ducange, “is stimatio,” 
and he quotes “ per estimationem et extentam 
per probos et legales viros,” and “ Extensor,” he 
says, is “ 2stimator publicus.” 

Collins [Cowel ?], in his Zaw Dictionary, says, 
** Extentus” is “ rack rental.” 


« When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be; 
When the Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he”? 
J. E. T. 

[ According (says Bailey) to an old monkish rhyme: 


Demon languebat, monachus bonus esse volebat; 
Sed cum convaluit, manet ut ante fuit.”] 


“ ‘Lue Dowre Dens o' Yarrow.” — Who was 
the writer of this ballad, which is the subject of 
Noel Paton’s celebrated paintings ? Sr. Swirsty. 


[ This is one of those traditional ballads, whose author- 
ship is now irretrievable. It first appeared in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, edit. 1810, it. 
366.:; “Tradition places the event (he says), recorded in 
the song, very early; and it is probable that the ballad 
was composed soon afterwards, although the language 
has been gradually modernised, in the course of its trans- 
mission to us, through the inaccurate channel of oral 
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tradition.” The version in Chambers’s Scottish Ballads, 
ed. 1829, p. 145., is composed out of three different copies. } 


Sr. Tim's Eve is used in Cornwall as equivalent 
to “the Greek Kalends.” Can the readers of 
«N, & Q.” inform me—1. Who is meant by St. 
Tib? 2. The reason of the phrase? 3, Whether 
it is known in other parts of England ? 

Tib, or Tibb, appears to be a woman’s name 
(er. gr. Tibbie Shields in the Noctes); and Mr. 
Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, says it stands 
for Isabella. On the other hand Tib, the me- 
dizval name for a cat*, is a contraction for Tybert 
=Thébaut = Theobald, a man’s name. The lat- 
ter derivation may explain the phrase, as I find 
St. Theobald’s Day is the 1st July, and appar- 
ently lacks an eve; since the 30th of June is the | 
Feast of the Commemoration of St. Paul, and the | 
29th of June the Feast of Saints Peter and Paul. | 


Leronarp H. Courtney. | 





Lincoln’s Inn. 


[We can only add another conjectural explanation of the 
phrase. Our sailors trading to Portugal have altered the 
name of “Setuval” into “St. Ubes.” There is no such 
saint in any Calendar; consequently, there is no “St. 
Ubes’ Eve”: so that to promise the payment of a debt, 
or do anything else “on St. Ubes’ Eve,” would be equi- 
valent to saying, that we will do it “ ad Greecas Calendas,” 
ornever. So that if “St. Tib’s Eve” be not a corruption 
of St. Theobald’s Eve, which we think very probable, it 
may possibly be that of “ St. Ubes’ Eve.” ] 





Replies. 
DR. JOHNSON’S WORKS. 
(2™4 S. xi. 191.) 


As I am satisfied that your wish is that all 
statements respecting the editors of books, which 
appear in “ N. & Q.,” should be accurate, I am 
sure you will forgive me for correcting an error 
into which you have been led as to the editor of 
Johnson's Works, published at Oxford, in 1825, 
by Talboys & Wheeler. Talboys certainly was 
not the editor of that edition; but Francis Pear- 
son Walesby certainly was. I was at Oxford 
when it was published, and took it in from Tal- 
boys, who was my bookseller, in the firm belief— 
& belief (as far as I can venture to speak after the 
lapse of so many years) founded on what Talboys 
himself told me—that Walesby was the editor ; 
and till I saw your Note, I never heard a doubt 
Suggested on the subject. Unwilling, however, 
to make any statement which I was not perfectly 
certain was correct, I communicated with a friend 
of Walesby; and the result is, that I am now 
enabled to set the matter at rest in a perfectly 
Satisfactory manner. 

My own belief has been confirmed in the 


strongest possible manner by a fellow collegian of 
Walesby ; and I have now lying by me a MS. 
note-book, in Walesby’s handwriting, which has 
been found among his papers in consequence of 
my inquiries. This book was evidently used by 
Walesby for the purpose of preparing the edition 
in question. It not only contains many notes, 
headed “For Johnson,” “ Rasselas,” “ Adven- 
turer,” “ Irene,” “ Political Tracts,” “ For Preface 
to Poets,” “Biography,” “Make note for Talboys's 
Bos—” *, &c., but the contents of these notes have 
evidently been used in the editorial parts of the 
edition in question. In some cases passages have 
been adopted nearly word for word; in others, 
rude notes have been worked up into polished 
language ; in others, passages copied from other 
authors in the notes have been inserted word for 
word in the work; and, as if to crown all, I find 
the “ order of vols.,” followed by a distribution of 
Johnson's Works into nine volumes, in very nearly 
the same order as that adopted in the nine volumes 
of the edition in question, 

Walesby was a man of very considerable ability. 
Educated at Wadham College, he took a first 
class in classics in 1820, and became a Fellow of 
Lincoln, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, in 1829. 
He was called to the Bar in 1826, and went the 
Oxford Circuit ; but not being possessed of those 

ualifications which are essential to success in the 
Gans Law Courts, he never obtained such a 
position as they who were aware of his natural 
abilities might reasonably have anticipated. He 
was for some time a writer of leading articles in 
The Times, and died in 1858. C. 8S. Greaves. 





ORTHOGRAPHY OF PROPER NAMES. 
(2™@ S. xi. 147. 198.) 


Apropos of this very interesting subject, will 
you kindly permit me to observe that I am ac- 
quainted with numerous specimens of the different 
ways of spelling surnames indubitably identified 
with the same family of individuals, similar to 
those adverted to by your correspondent Wm. 
Davis of St. John’s Wood. Eyre for Aire or 
Ayre and Ire, &c., of which I will mention, how- 
ever, briefly, but two, viz. Hitchman for Hench- 
man, and Iles for Eyles. My proper name, I am 
assured by all genealogists (especially by my friend 
Dr. Thorn of London, than whom no higher au- 
thority need be cited), is Henchman olim Cros- 
borough, now misspelled Hitchman, but when first 
thus perverted no one seems to know. My shield 
and motto have been in our family for many gene- 
rations, in fact from feudal times, viz. Argent a 
chevron between three bugle horns, sable stringed 





* Thus Mercutio names Tybalt “more than prince of 
cats,” “ rat-catcher,” &c., &c. 





* Did Talboys ever publish Boswell’s Life of Johnson? 
There are many notes prepared by Walesby for it. 
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gules on a chief of the 2nd, three ?— lions ram- | 
pant guardant of the Ist. Crest, a buffalo’s head | 
erased gules. Motto, Pro Amore Dei. It appears 
from a pedigree copied from A. Wood's papers 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, that the 
family name was undoubtedly Crosborough! The 
description commences Crosborough, otherwise 
Henchman, and the change of name is adequately 
accounted for by the following gallant incident. 

My ancestor being one day a distinguished mem- 
ber of a hunting-party with King Henry VIL. 
A.D. 1485, kept up with his Majesty the whole of 
the day, during a sg long and severe chase, at 
the end of which the King turned round and ob- 
served, “Crosborough, thou art a veritable Hench- 
man (page)!" Whereupon said “ page” begged 
the favour of being permitted to assume that 
name. ‘This anecdote, moreover, derives addi- | 
tional confirmation from the family bearings, —a 
chevron (as I have said) with three bugle horns, 
specimens of which are still in existence. Everybody 
knows that Dr. Henchman, D.D., whilst Preben- 
dary of Sarum, effectually concealed Charles IT. 
(and thus saved his royal head, for which liberal 
offers were made), at a place called Heale, near 
Salisbury, and subsequently conducted him in 
safety to Col. Phillips, who had provided a bark 
for the Cromwellised Monarch at Brighthelm- | 
stone. This “loyal and truly religious” divine 
was afterwards created Bishop of Salisbury, a.p. 
1660. In three years he was translated to the 
see of London, and made Lord-Almoner the same 
year (1663), as also one of the Lords of Privy 
Council. Dr. Henchman died Oct. 7th, 1675, aged 
eighty-two, “ having been as great an example of 
primitive Christianity as these last ages have af- 
forded, —a gentleman, a scholar, and a philan- 
thropist. He was editor of The Gentleman's Call- | 
ing, the publisher of the works of Dr. Hammond, 
generally considered the author of Zhe Whole 
Duty of Man, and justly styled ‘ Regiarum Par- 
tium in turbulentissimis temporibus strenuus fau- 
tor et vindex.’” 

Mary Henchman, the bishop's daughter, was 
married to one John Heath, gentleman; and I 
mention the circumstance as not a little singular, 
because the families of Heath and Hitchman have 
been more or less intimately associated even to 
the present day! 

Granger mentions thus a print of this eminent 
Protestant bishop. “ Humphredus Henchman, 
D.D., Epise. Lond., Lely p., half-length, h. sh. 
mezz.” If anyone possesses a copy of this portrait, 
and esteems it of little value, I should be happy 
to be apprized, for it would be highly acceptable 
to me. 

My namesake William Henchman, A.M., was 
prebendary of Peterborough and rector of Bar- 
ton-Segrave, in the county of Northampton, from | 
10 July, 1663, to Sept. 14, 1686. 


| Senfort 


| Onascon for Weston. Veis 


———— 


I will only add, from regard to your valuable 
space, that the ancient family named Eyles jg 
alike misspelled Iles, notwithstanding heirlooms 
of long descent testify, in the most unequivocal 
manner, to the guondam orthography of the name 
(Eyles). Further infurmation relating to the 
Henchman, Hinchman, or Hitchman genus would 
be duly appreciated by your grateful and obliged 
reader and subscriber. ; 

Wirtram Hitcamay, MD, 

Liverpool. 


In looking over the examples given by Mz. 
Davis, in the “N. & Q.” of the 23rd February, 
of the strange orthography of proper names, it 
struck me that, perhaps, nowhere have English 
names been more maltreated and disguised than 
in the pages of the historians of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, Bosio, Pozzo, and Vertot, 

It is recorded by the author first named, that 
of the numerous volunteers who served at the 
siege of Rhodes, in the year 1522, three were 


| pre-eminently distinguished for gallantry, and in 


gratitude for their services the Religion bestowed 
on each of the three an annuity of eighty golden 
crowns. The first on the list for this reward was 
a Scottish gentleman named, according to Bosio, 
Giovanni Zambara ! 

I pondered long over this patronymic, unable 
to find a place for it among Caledonian surnames. 
It might be Dunbar, it might be Cameron, it cer- 
tainly could not be what it was said to be. The 
gallant Scot, like the cases cited by Byron, had 
evidently lost a niche in the Temple of Fame by 
the bungling orthography of the recording scribe. 
Among the archives of the Order preserved at 
Malta, I accidentally stumbled upon the original 
deed, granting the pension, and by the evidence 
of his autograph, the injured individual was proved 
to be one John Chambers! Perhaps a few more 
specimens of the mutilations of English names ia 
these histories may amuse : — 

Sequipont for Skipwith. Anulai for Daniel. 
Lancelieu ° for Lancelyn, | Wiselberg for Fitz Herbert. 
Lanceleves § -™* | Rucht for Bourgh, 
Mallorto for Malory. Tefi for Sheffield. 


Sentort ¢ °° Sandford. | — | for Broke. 


Chatin’ } for Keating. —v Corbet. 

Quendal for Kendal. | Buck Vw Booth. 

Besoal | for Bosvile. trail for Hussey. 

Orlando Tornabon for Ro- | Berilio Rosey 1 for Giles 
land Thornborough. | Egidio Roselli § Russell. 

ne for Green. ; | i oe. 

Tedbon b Emer for Aylmer. 

Leteud } for Chetwode. | a fels for Hatfield. 


t 
Farfan for Fairfax. Uviss § 
Haler for Hawley. &e. 


Sor Wyse. 
. &e. &e. 
Joun James Watts. 
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MODERN MUMMING. 
(2™ S. x. 466.) 


Your correspondent, Mr. Serrimus Presse, here 
gives av ersion of the Mummer’s Masque, as played 
at Chiswick, ‘Turnham Green, &c. In the Christ- 
mas of 1856-7, I witnessed several performances 
of a set of mummers, who lived in the hamlets of 
Upper and Lower Howsell, in the parish of Leigh, 
Worcestershire ; and went the round of the Mal- 
yern district with their Masque. I took a sketch 
of them in their performance, and also took down 


— 


the words of their little drama from the dictation | 


of their chief performer. A portion of my manu- 


script was mislaid, and was not recovered until a | 


few days ago; or I would have communicated it 


to“ N. & Q.” at a more seasonable time than the | 
present. It may now appear however in the form | 
of a reply to, or note upon, the note of Mr. | 


Presse. He says: “ None but‘ N. & Q.’ can tell us 
what all this ‘mummery’ took rise from.” I may 


in part reply to this, by quoting a very interesting | 


article in the first volume of Sharpe's Magazine 
for Jan. 3, 1846 : — 


“Some imagine that the play of St. George has refer- | 


ence to the time of the Crusades, and was invented by 


the warriors of the Cross on their return from Palestine, | 


in memory of their conflicts.” 


The writer refers to Mr. Sandys’ Christmas | 
Carols (1833), as containing a play of St. George, | 
acted in Cornwall; and also to Chambers's Popu- | 


lar Rhymes, Fireside Stories, and Amusements of 
Scotland, for a similar play, called Galatian, per- 
formed by masquers called guizards. A version 
of the play of St. George is given in this article 
in Sharpe, and has certain points of resemblance 
to my Worcestershire version, and to that given 
by Mr. Presse. 
sprung from one original ; and have been altered, 
added to, or curtailed, according to circumstances 
and the fancy of the actors. In all, the Doctor 
is a comic character ; and the “ Deus ex machina” 
of the piece in restoring the slain to life. Hone’s 
Every-day Book (ii. 1646.) gives an altered and 
extended version of “St. George,” under the name 
of “ Alexander and the King of Egypt, a Mock 
Play, as it is acted by the Mummers every Christ- 
mas: Whitehaven.” ‘The characters vary in all 
these versions; but certain characters, and cer- 
tain words, are common to all. 

With this preface, let me come to my Worces- 
tershire version. Like the Homeric ballads, i 
had been handed down by oral tradition ; and had 
been taught to the boys by their elder relatives, 
who had learnt it from the dictation of their 
seniors. One of the boys thought that “ his uncle 
had wrote some of it.” The lads were well up in 
their parts, and were spirited performers. The 
Valiant Soldier wore a real soldier's coat; Old 
Father Christmas carried holly ; the Turkish 


NOTES AN 


All the versions have evidently | 


tj 
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! 
| Knight had a tarban; and all of them were decked 
| out with ribbons, and scarves, and had their faces 
painted. Little Devil-doubt had a black face, 
| and carried a money-box, a besom, and a bladder ; 
| with the bladder he thwacked the performer whose 
turn it was to speak — a proceeding that reminds 
us of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver and the philosophers 
of Laputa. Little Devil-doubt having brushed 
away the snow, and cleared a space, the performers 
ranged themselves in a semicircle, and the play 
began ; — 
“Tne Mummer’s Masque. 
(As performed with great success at the Theatres Rural.) 
Enter Livrte Devit-povst, saying — 
A room, a room, brave gallants all, 
Pray give us room to raise; * 
We come to show activity, 
These merry Christmas days. 
Activity in me, activity in you; 
The like was never seen, or acted on a staze. 


Eater Oiv Fatuer CuristMas. 


In comes I, Old Father Christmas! 
Welcome here, or welcome not, 
I hope Old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 


Enter Tne Nonre Carrars. 


In comes I, the Noble Captain; 
I’m just arrived from France. 

Vith my broadsword and spear 
I'll make King George to dance. 


Euter Kixc GeorGe, saying — 


In comes J, King George, 
That man of courage bold. 
With my broadsword and spear 
I won ten pounds of gold.f 
I fought the fiery Dragon, 
And brought him to great slaughter ; 
And by those means I won 
The King of Egypt’s daughter. 
[ They fight. KixsG Grorce lays the Nosite Cartan 
prostrate. NOBLE CAPTAIN gets up and walks back to 
his place. } 


Enter Botp BONAPARTE, saying — 


Iu comes I, Bold Bonaparte ; 
I'll cut and slay with all my heart; 
Ten thousand guns to ev’ry station ; 
I'll fight King George and all his nation. 
King George. I'll point a place there on the ground, 
And there I'll lay that dreadful wound. 
Bold Bonaparie. Adone, Sir! adone, Sir! I'll cut thee, 
I'll slay thee! 
T’ll let thee to know that I am the champion of Great 
Britain. 
| [ They fight. KixcGrorce kills BoLp Bonaparte, who 
JSalls upon the ground.) 


| King George. Oh! ladies and gentlemen, see what I 
have done! 


I have cut him down, like the evening sun. 





* The boy told me that this meant, room to raise the 
slain people from the ground. 

+ This ought to be “ three crowns of gold.” The altera- 
tion reminds one of the stonemason with his shortened 
sentence of “ A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” 
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He shall rise again, like a man of courage bold: 
If his blood is hot, I'll soon make it cold. 
f Bop BonAPARTE jumps up and runs away—probably to 
St. Helena. | 
Enter LittLe DEvIL-DOUBT, saying — 
In comes I, little Jack, 
With a wife and family pinn’d on my back ; 
If you don’t give me some money to keep me in store, 
I'll never try to work any more. 
Enter the Turkisn KNIGat, saying — 
In comes J, the Turkish Knight; 
Just come from the Turkish land to fight — ~ 
To fight that man, Bold Slasher, of courage bold; 
And, if his blood’s hot, I'll make it cold. 
Enter the Vautaxr Souvier, saying — 
In comes I, the Valiant Soldier ; 
Bold Slasher is my name; 
With my broadsword and spear 
I wish to win the game. 
Pull out your purse and pay; 
Pull out your sword and slay. 
For satisfaction I will have 
Before I go away. 
And that King George shall have his right and will, 
The Turkish Knight I'll fight and kill. 
[ They fight. The Turxisn Kyient is filled.) 
Valiant Soldier. The Turkish Knight is dead and gone, 
No more of him you'll see; 
His body’s dead, his blood is shed ; 
What will become of me? 
Pray, tell me if any Doctor you can find? 
If so, my ghost shall fly like chaff before the wind. 
King George. There is a Doctor, both neat and good, 
And with his hands he’ll stop the blood, 
Cure his deep and deadly wound, 
ise the dead man from the ground. 
nt Soldier. Call him. 
King George. Doctor! Doctor! 
Doctor. Yes, Sir. 
Valiant Soldier. How came you a Doctor? 
Doctor. By my travels. 
Valiant Soldier. Where have you travelled ? 
Doctor. I've travell’d through Hikity Pikity, High 
Germany, France, and Spain ; 
Three times round the world, and back again. 
Valiant Soldier. What can you cure? 
Doctor. 1 can cure the hikity pikity, palsy, gout, 
Pains within and pains without ; 
If there are nineteen devils in that man, 
I’m bound to see that I drive twenty out. 
Broken legs, broken arms. I maintains 
That if I break that man’s neck, I’ll put it in place, and 
not charge a farthing for my pains.* 
~ Recollect, ladies and gentlemen, I’m not one of those 
ram, sham, quack doctors; I’m one of the real miracle 
doctors; one as can kill, and one as can cure; and I do 
all the good in this country; and in my left-hand coat- 
pocket I’ve got a box of pills, called Jusipher’s pills. I'll 
give him a blue ’un. [ Gwes hima blue’un.| And in my 
right-hand coat-pocket I've got a bottle of drops, called 
the Gosipherlosipher drops. I'll put a drop to his nose, 
and a drop to his temple, and strike a light in that man’s 
body, that you'll see him move immediately, already— 
[ He does so.) 
The Turxisn KniGut jumps up and says — 


Ob, see! what a horrible terrible thing it is to see a 


* These are not unlike the professions of the Dr. Eisen- 
bart of the German song. 


} , = . 
man jump out of seven senses into seventeen, and out of 


seventeen score into forty-"leven more. 
get over this Ill never fight no more. 


Enter BEELZEBUB, saying — 
In comes I, old Father Beelzebub, 
And on my shoulder I carry a club; 
And in my hand I carry a can, 
Don’t you think I’m jolly old man? 
As jolly as I am, Christmas comes but once a year, 


If ever I live to 


| Now’s the time for roast beef, plum pudding, mince pies, 


and strong beer. 
Enter Litt_te DeviL-Doust, saying to the audience — 


In comes I, Little Devil-doubt ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| old. 


If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you out. 

Money I want, and money I crave, 

If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you to your grave, 

He sweeps round with his besom.] 
Enter the Turkisn KniGut, raging. 

In comes I as hasn’t been hit, 

With my large head and my little wit; 

My head's so large, my wit’s so small, 

I’ll sing you a song, and endeavour to please you all, 

[ He sing some popular song of the day, the others joining 
in chorus, while Lrrrie Drvit-pouBt goes round to 
the audience and collects their donations, ] 

Exeunt Omnes.” 

Such was the Worcestershire version of the 
play of St. George. Beelzebub was identical with 
Old Father Christmas (in the other versions he is 
called Hubbub, and Lord Grub); and the Valiant 
Soldier and Noble Captain were, in theatrical 
parlance, “doubled” by the same performer. 

Curusert Bens. 


JOHN DE SUTTON, BARON DUDLEY. 
(2™4 S. xi. 152.) 

H. G. S. has stumbled on a tangled genealogi- 
cal knot, which I have endeavoured to untie, with 
the following results : 

1. From John de Sutton, who married Mar- 
garet, the sister and coheiress of John de Somery, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, there 
were, including himself, five of the same name in 
succession. Some authorities say six. 

2. The last of the five, upon the death of bis 
father in 8 Hen. IV., ann. 1406, was five years 
He served in France under, and attended 
the funeral of, Henry V., and he married Eliza 
beth, the daughter of Sir John Berkeley, and 
widow of Lord Powys. See Dugdale’s Baronage, 
and Biographia Britannica, voce Dudley. Lord 
Powys died 9 Hen. V., ann. 1421. See Baker's 
Hist. of Northamptonshire. ‘ 

3. By this lady he had a son Edmund, who died 
in his lifetime. He married twice — Ist, Joice, sis 
ter to Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester ; 2nd, to Maud, 
daughter of Earl Clifford. (Dug. Bar.) 

4. By his first wife he had two sons — Ist, Ed- 


, ward (Biog. Britt., Erdeswicke’s Staffordshire, and 


| Harl. MS. No. 6182.) ; and 2nd, John. 





See will 
of John Lord Dudley, and Baker's Northamp. 
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5. Edward the eldest son, succeeded his grand- 


father, who died 3 Hen. VILI., and married Cece- 
lie, daughter of Sir William Willoughby. (Biog. 
ritt. 
a A on paragraph 2. All authorities agree 
that there was a John de Sutton five years of age 
in 8 Hen. IV., and one who made a will and died in 
$ Hen. VII. Dugdale, in his Baronage, relying on 
the authority of Glover (Somerset Herald), and Dr. 
Campbell in Biographia Britannica, voce Dudley, 
relying on a MS. peerage written in 1596, agree 
in stating that these were two persons, but dis- 
in all else. Dugdale says the first John 
was grandfather to the second, and died in the 
latter part of the reign of Edw. IV., having been 
summoned to parliament as Lord Dudley until 
2 Edw. IV. Dr. Campbell says the first was the 
father of the second, and thinks it “highly pro- 
bable that he died pretty early in the reign of 
Hen. VI.” The latter cites Anstis’s Register of 
the Garter to prove that John de Sutton was 
elected a knight of that order in 39 Hen. VI., and 
so continued through Edw. IV.’s reign, and until 
his death in 3 Hen. VII., clearly proving Dug- 
dale’s mistake as to the time of the first John’s 
death. A grant mentioned by Dugdale of 1002. per 
annum, made in 22 Hen. VI. to John de Sutton, 
in consideration of his merits, “as well in the time 
of King Henry V. as that king,” is equally con- 
clusive against Dr. Campbell's surmise, that the 
first John died pretty early in the reign of Hen. 
VI. According to the Close Rolls, as cited by 
Dugdale in his Bar., John de Sutton was sum- 
moned to every parliament as Lord Dudley from 
18 Hen. VI. to 3 Hen. VII., both years inclusive. 
Hence I conclude that all these transactions re- 
lated to one person only, who, having attained 
the great age of eighty-six, made his will in Au- 
gust, 1487, and died in 3 Hen. VII. 

Paragraph 4. In this will, which is in the Pre- 
rogative Office of Canterbury, there is the clause 
usual at that time against interference with his 
executors, wherein he says, “If Edward Dudley 
mine heir, John Dudley, his brother, or any other 
of their kinsmen, or any other man for them, do 
interrupt mine executors,” &c., thereby confirm- 
ing Dugdale, that this John was succeeded by his 
grandson ; for had he been a son, he would have 

nm so called, and not by his son Edmund, as 
aflirmed by Dr. Campbell. 

Paragraph 5. Dr. Cffmpbell says that Cicelie, 
the daughter of Sir William Willoughby, married 
this Edward Dudley. In conclusion, I will add 
that Baker, in his Hist. of Northamp., and Blore, 
in his Hist. of Rutland, agree that—1. There 
was but one John de Sutton from 8 Hen. IV. to 
3 Hen. VII.; 2. That he was succeeded by his 
grandson Edward; and 3. That Edward married 
Ciceley Willoughby. C. 





My best thanks are due to P. S.C. for his 
Reply. Courthope’s statement is as follows: — 
John Lord Dudley, K.G., died 30th September, 
1487, and was succeeded by:— 

“ Edward Sutton, grandson and heir, he being son and 
heir of Edmond de Sutton (ob. v. p. 1485) eldest son of 
the last baron, zt. 30, 1487.” 

Courthorpe is not the only writer who ‘has 
stated that Edward was son of Edmond. Erdes- 
wicke, an authority of no mean repute, and a 
Staffordshire man to boot, who commenced 
writing his “ Survey” of his native county in 
1593, gives in that work the pedigree of the 
Lords Dudley as follows: —Sir John Sutton and 
Margaret his wife, the elder sister and co-heir of 
John de Somerie — 

“ Had issue another John, who had issue a third John, 
who had issue a fourth John, who had issue a fifth John, 
all Knights; this fifth John had issue a sizth John, who 
was Knight of the Garter et cinctus in Baroniam de 
Dudley, apud Riding, 18 Hen. VI., which last John had 
issue Sir Edward (Edmund), Knt., who died in vita 
patris, and William, Bishop of Durham. Sir Edward 
(sie for Edmund) had issue Edward Lord Dudley, Knight 
of the Garter,” &c.* 

I have not been able to inspect the will made by 
John Lord Dudley in 1487, as suggested by P.S.C., 
but so much of it as is quoted in Shaw throws 
no light upon this. vexed question. He bequeaths 
his body to be buried in the Priory of St. James's, 
Dudley, and directs a tomb to be placed over his 
grave. This Priory is now nothing but a pic- 
turesque ruin, and as to the monuments, perierunt 
etiam ruine ! 

Courthope states, in a note to his account of 

the Dudley Barons, that in 1 Henry VII. Edward 
Sutton — 
“ Was found to be cousin ¢ and coheir of Edward Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, i. e. son and heir of Edmund de 
Sutton, by Joyce, daughter of John Lord Tiptoft, and 
sister of the said Earl, and that he was then et. 26.” 


Now here Courthope is wrong, for if Edward 
was (as I believe he was) son of Edmund, he was 
(in the modern signification of that word), first 
cousin to Edward Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, and 
Joyce was his (Edw. Tiptoft’s) aunt and not his 
sister. 

* It will be observed that Erdeswicke gives one more 
John than Dugdale. Edmondson, also, in his Baron. 
Genealog., according to Banks, makes the John K.G. to 
have been grandson and not son of the preceding Baron, 
and states that John (father of John, K.G.), ob. v. p. in 
1401. “ Who shall decide when Doctors disagree?” ‘ 

+ The word Cousin was certainly a very vague title in 
former times. So late as the year 1701, William Lea, 
Esq., of Hales Owen Grange, great-uncle to Ferdinando 
Dudley Lea, last Lord Dudley, in his will of that date 
bequeaths a legacy to “my cozen Paul Lowe, son of my 
sister, Joyce Lowe,’ so that the word ‘cousin,’ in the 
above-quoted Inquisition, does not necessarily imply that 
Edward Lord Dudley was the son of Edward Earl of 
Worcester’s aunt, though I believe he was. 
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LL. 


I am aware that in many pedigrees of the | sessed of the French language was derived from 


Sutton family, John, K.G., is said (as your cor- 
respondent states) to have died in 1482, but I 
think, if dates and ages be compared, my conjec- 
ture that the John, K.G., and the John who made 


the will in 1487, were one and the same person, is | 
very probable, for in 1407 ke was found by In- | 


quisition to be aged 5, and he died 30th Sept. 
1487, which would make him 85 at his death; a 
good old age, it is true, but not at all an impos- 
sible one. 


If the name of the wife of Edward Lord Dudley | 
| scene in the playin which the phrase occurs, which 


could be discovered, it would throw some light on 


the subject. I possess rather extensive collec- | 


tions relating to the families of Somerie, Sutton, 
Ward, and Lea successively Lords Dudley; but in 
no single instance, either in print or MS., have I 


met with the name of this lady; hence I inferred | $ 
| of the mercenary Pistol. 


that Cecilie Willoughby was the lady, and that 
John, son of Edmund, was a myth. H. 8. G. 





In reference to the letter of P. S. C. (2™¢ S. xi. 
239.) impugning certain statements made by me 


his intercourse with the veteran soldados who 
had survived the wars of the Henrys; inasmuch 
as we have no account that Shakspeare ever passed 
out of England into France. 

We cannot pause here to notice but very briefly 
the recent essay of a distinguished lawyer, to show 
that the great dramatist, by his correct use of law 
terms, must have been either on terms of inti. 
macy with some legal practitioners, or otherwise 
imbued with more than a smattering of legal lore, 
Let us rather proceed to examine summarily the 


Mr. P. Collier has given, in his edition, as “ Cal- 
leno, cousture me,” and of which Mr. Dows ex- 
presses an opinion, or suggests as a probability, 
that Shakspeare intended for at least broken 
Trish words, and as such puts them into the mouth 


The fortune of the battle-field has placed a 


| French soldier at the mercy of this cowardly and 
| selfish poltroon. Unable to treat with him as to 


in regard to the family of Sutton, Baron Dudley, | 


in my Historic Peerage, I beg to refer him for 
the correctness of the pedigree, as given by me, to 
the Inquisitiones post Mortem referred to, and also 
to the elaborate pedigree of tlie Sutton family to 
be found in Baker’s Northamptonshire, p. 470. 


I cannot claim for myself the corrections which | 


are made in my edition of Nicolas’s Synopsis 
(called the Historic Peerage) to the Sutton arti- 
cle in Nicolas’s own edition; they were adopted 
by Sir Harris Nicolas before his interleaved copy 
came into my possession. 


ransom for sparing his life, Pistol uses the inter- 
vention of a boy as interpreter; but at the same 
time, he hears, and partially attempts to compre- 
hend, what his prisoner urges; and when he de- 
precates the brutal cruelty of ‘his captor by the 
assurance that he is “ un gentilhomme de bonne 
qualité,” Pistol, hastily catching up his foreign pro- 
nunciation of the last word, exclaims, “ Cality!” 
and then adds (possibly to the boy), “ construe 
me.” In a few minutes after, unable to conduct 
the negociation, he applies to the boy: “ Ask me 


| this knave, in French, what is his name?” Now, 
| what could be Shakspeare’s motive in here making 


been quite right in his conclusions (vide 2¢ S. xi. | 


152.) excepting in the supposition that John, son of 

Edmund, never existed. He did exist, but he was 

a second son. Witiram Courtuopre. 
Somerset. 





COLLINO CUSTURE ME, 
(2"¢ S. x. 506.; xi. 35. 213.) 

The letter from Mr. Dowg, in a recent number 
of your periodical, affords evidence of no little 
ingenuity in founding an argument as to Shak- 
= knowledge of the Irish language upon the 
slender data deduced from the discovery of Mr. 
Payne Conuier as to the new reading of the 
gibberish of “ mine ancient Pistol” in the his- 
torical play of Henry V. But to me it seems 
that if we examine the context of the passage, it 
will prove most just and accordant with Shak- 
speare’s meaning to fall back on the reading of 
the older commentators and critics. 

It has been said, with much apparent proba- 


Your correspondent HL. &. G. appears to ha | Pistol use a few words of incomprehensible Jrish, 
sorres e . S. G. appears to have 


as Mr. Dowe suggests ? 

Pistol truly speaks broken Spanish, and u- 
grammatical Latte, but what grounds are there 
for the slightest reason to think that Shakspeare 
meant he should utter the name of an Irish tune’ 


| It could have no connexion with the eircum 


| 


bility, that the slight knowledge which he pos- | 


' 


stances, and would be wholly out of place. 

It is quite true, nay, beyond dispute, that 
Queen Elizabeth occasionally played Irish airs, 
but her masculine character inclined her to favour 
loud and martial ones. Some are to be dis 
covered in the arrangements by Byrd, her capeb 
meister, and instructor in music, many of whose 
compositions are to be found in the well-known 
MS. Virginal Book so ¢ppropriately deposited in 
the British Museum under the care of Sir Fred 
eric Madden. But all this goes no further than 
to raise a possible presumption that Shakspeare 
may have been somehow acquainted with the 
names of Irish tunes. 

Now, when we have read over the letter of 
Mr. Samvet Lover, who, as an Irishman by 
birth, and also a musical composer and arrange 
of ancient Irish airs, might be supposed to be 
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eae 
ood authority on this subject, it first occurs to 
one that he disputes the views and suggestions of 
Mr. Dowr, and even turns them into ridicule, 
but yet oflers some guesses of his own as to the 
possible translation of the words on the suppo- 
sition that they may have been intended by Shak- 
speare for some sort of Irish phrase. Now, Sir, 
having been acquainted with the Irish language 
from my childhood, and having studied it since I 
grew up both in the vernacular and with the aid 
of the best Glossaries in MS. and of the best 
scholars living, I must venture to dissent from 
the readings of these gentlemen; and with the 
utmost appreciation of Mr. P. Coxtir’s labours, 
I must presume to say I prefer to fall back on 
the opinion of our great lexicographer Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who gives the words thus: “ Quality, 
Cality, consture me:” or, of another eminent 
critic, Warburton, who reads them, “ Quality, 
Calmy cousture me;” and then adds: “ We 
should read this nonsense thus: “ Quality, Cality, 
—Construe me, Art thou a gentleman ?—i. e. let 
me understand whether thou be’st a gentleman.” 
Asto Mr. Lover's suggestions, he must pardon 
me if I presume to discuss his accurate or gram- 
matical knowledge of the Irish language, of which 
some doubt may be reasonably entertained. It 
may possibly have escaped his recollection that I 
have had some slight acquaintance with him for 
many years. We have met more than once at the 
soirees of the eccentric but talented Lady Mor- 
gan, at her residence in Kildare Street, and 
afterwards at the evening “réunions” of some 
accomplished members of the Sheridan and Le 
Fanu families ; and within a few years past I have 
had the pleasure of hearing him sing with his 
daughter, some of his own compositions at the 
house of a highly cultivated musical and artistic 
friend. But this is beside my purpose, which 'is 
to disprove the fact of Shakspeare’s having made 
use of Irish words, or alluded to the name of an 
Irish air in this passage. My belief is, and on 
this ground I venture to dissent from Mr. Lover's 
views, that he is not sufficiently versed in the 
critical construction of the Irish language to be 
held a competent authority to decide the point, 
his talents haying been directed in a different 
channel. Having said so much, I will go a little 
farther, and add that I think there is internal 
evidence in Shakspeare’s dramas that he was 
wholly unacquainted with the Irish language, 
and that he was even strongly prejudiced against 
the Trish people. He must have had frequent 
opportunities of meeting many persons who were 
ii Ireland. Some knowledge he must have had 


| 





| 








Camden also he may have met, but although Mas- 
ter of Westminster School and a very distinguished 
scholar and geographer, he was never in Ireland. 
Besides, we know that many Irish persons of 
rank and education both resided in England and 
were occasional visitors in London and corre- 
spondents with others at Elizabeth's Court. Some, 
sad to tell, were prisoners in the Tower and else- 
where. I need not now do more than name the 
celebrated Countess of Desmond, who attained 
such a great age and lived through so many 
reigns: having been in England so far back as 
the time of Richard III. The well-known Chief 
O'Neil of Ulster, as well as Grace O'Malley, who 
is said to have visited Queen Elizabeth with some 
attempt at regal state, although semi-barbaric, 
and to have been received by her almost as a 
sister queen. ‘Thus, then, it is historically certain 
that Shakspeare had access to many persons of 
education, who, although English by birth, had 
yet resided long in Ireland, as well as to natives 
of Ireland of rank and consideration, and much 
above what are termed the lower classes. Not- 
withstanding these facts, is it not remarkable that 
in all his dramas, in which he has introduced 
men of almost every other European country,— 
Frenchmen, Danes, Italians, Spaniards, Romans, 
Greeks, and also Moors, he yet appears to have 
absolutely shrunk from the impersonation of an 
Irish gentleman or scholar? and, in but an iso- 
lated instance, that of a mean and unimportant 
character in the play under our consideration 
(whom he describes as an Irishman, who directs 
“the Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of 
the siege [of Harfleur] was given,” and whom he 
names Mac Morris) has he represented us with 
his notion of what he styles “an Irish man, a 
very valliant gentleman, i’ faith;” but the por- 
trait, I will take leave to say, is obviously drawn 
from some unworthy half-bred English soldier of 
fortune, who had returned from the wars in Ireland. 
I have thus occupied so much of your valuable 
columns, that I must’defer till some future occa- 
sion some additional and important remarks upon 
this peculiar aspect of the dramas of a writer who 
has won a world-wide reputation. I am not 
aware that any of his numerous commentators 
have taken the same views which I have ven- 
tured to put forward. Iam under the impres- 
sion that they have the property, if not the 
merit, of being altogether new and original, and 
trust to be able to support them at some future 
time by a course of reasoning that, if not con- 
clusive or absolutely convincing to many of your 
correspondents, may yet be productive of some 


of Sir Walter Ralegh and Edmund Spenser, of | valuable and critical elucidations from some of 


“ 
Sir Jobn Norris and Sir George Carew, and pos- | your correspondents. 


sibly of Sir John Davis, the Irish Attorney- 


General of the day, as well as the eminent scholar | 


and antiquary Sir James Ware and many others. 


J. Huvanp Situ, M.A. 
Dublin. 


Irish tunes of the early part of the seven- 
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teenth century are very rare. I only know of 
the three mentioned by my friend Mr. Chappell 
as being in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, viz. 
the “Irish Ho-hoane,” the “Irish Dumpe,” and 
“Callino Casturame.” “The Irish Dance,” printed 
in a rare little volume, entitled Parthenia Invio- 
lata, or Mayden Musick for the Virginalls and 
Base-Viol (n.d. temp. Jac.); and the “ Irish 
March,” and “Irish Toy,” found in Add. MS., 
No. 10,337. (Brit. Mus.), and in several other 
MSS. of the period. The air of Callino was very 
popular in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Besides the copies mentioned as being in 
Elizabeth's Virginal Book, and William Ballet's 
Lute-Book, I may mention three others: one in 
a MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge (D. d. 
4. 23.); another in the same repository (D. d. 
14, 24.); and a third in Lady Neville’s Virginal 
Book, a MS. in my own possession. 

The title and first stanza of the song, mentioned 
as being in A Handefull of Pleasant Delites, 1584, 
are as follows: — 

“ A Sonet of a Lover in the Praise of his Lady. 
“ To ‘ Culen o Custure me’: sung at everie line’s end. 
“ When as I view your comly grace; Ca, &c. 

Your golden haires, your angel's face ; 

Your azured veines, much like the skies; 

Your silver teeth, your christall eies, 

Your corall lips, your crimson cheeks, 

That gods and men both love and leekes.” 

These words go to the tune in the Virginal 
Book, if the latter is repeated four times. 

The Callino song and tune, adduced by Malone, 
is found at p. 222. of The Musical Companion, 
ob. 4to., 1673. It is a dull scholastic piece of 
harmony, in four parts; obviously, from its con- 
struction and character, very much older than the 
tune in the Virginal Book. It is called “ An 
Trish Tune,” and the only words are the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Callino, Callino, Calino Castore me: 
Era Ee, Era Ee, loo, loo, loo, loo lee.” 
Epwarp F. Ruweavrr. 





The Italian words by which A. A. explains this 
expression are certainly very strange tome. An 
Italian, to express “calm yourself,” would I think 
say rather ok 
and the verb scutere is totally unknown to me. 
Even granting the existence of such a verb, it 
is only in prohibition that the infinitive is used 
for an imperative, and never without a negative 
particle. A. A. in fact seems to me to have mis- 
understood the whole passage. Pistol knew neither 
French nor Italian; and the Frenchman ending 
his entreaty with qualité, pronounced of course 
calité, with the accent in the English way on the 
last syllable, Pistol, who knew not the word, re- 


misi, or si calmi, than simply calmi ; | 





with Calli also, as if to say he understood the one 
no more than the other, both being alike gibberish 
to him. 

A. A. also seems to me to be equally unfor. 
tunate in his attempt to make Italian of Cop. 
colinel. Colin, as a proper name, is, I believe, 
unknown to the Italians, It is French; and 
seems, like Colas, to be a diminutive of Nicholas, 
Iam now more than ever convinced that I wag 
right in supposing Concolinel to be Irish, and] 
regard Errionnacn’s first conjecture as being 
better than my own. I doubt if there is much 
more now to be said on the subject. 

Tuos. Keicurreyr, 





“Ratsinc or Lazarus” (2™ §S. xi. 228.) —Ip 
Winchester Cathedral there is a picture by West 
representing the “ Raising of Lazarus ;” and, unless 
my memory-deceive me, there is one by Haydon 
on the same subject at the Pantheon Bazaar in 
London. I speak doubtfully as to the last. W.C. 


There is a celebrated etching of Rembrandt's 
on this subject, a photograph of which is published 
in an edition of his works brought out by Charles 
Blane, and published by Gide and J. Baudry, 
Paris. There are four photographs in each 
and this is in the fifth book. According to Blane, 
there is a copy of the etching in the British Mu- 
seum, but it is not in the Catalogue of drawings 
| and prints open to the public. In the King’s 
Library, in the British Museum, there are three 
| drawings of “The Raising of Lazarus”: No. 4l, 
| a pen and ink sketch by Tintoretto ; No. 223., an 
| etching by Jan Lievens; and No. 69., a design in 
| black chalk, by Peter Vischer, for a relievo ona 
| tomb — subject, “ Martha and Mary announcing 
| to the Saviour the death of Lazarus.” AE. 


Catvacamp (2" §. xi. 47. 154.)—Many thanks 
to Mr. Carey for Caldecota; his coincidences 
are very curious; but Lord Lindsay and myself 
are of opinion that the following, from Gallia 
Christiana, vol. ii. page 637., makes our ancestor 
to be Hugh de “ Gallo-Camp,” and not “ Calva- 
camp”: — 





* Conche. ; 

“Situm est SS. Petri et Pauli ordinis S. Benedicti 
monasterium ad prospectum urbis Concharum orientalem, 
media ferme via qua Conchis itur Ebroicas, Fundatur 
anno 1035, a.p. a F. Rogerio Toparcha de Toenio, qu 
locus est prope ‘ Gallionis Castrum,’ haud proeul a Se- 
quana, ex quo Toéniorum seu Toteniorum stirps originem 
duxit.” 

Gallion is about five miles from Thosny or 
Toény, which seems to bear out our view. That 
this last place was named after their Norwegian 
name, Thorn or Thorny, descendants of Thor, 18 
evident by the fact, that both the members of the 


eats it—it was the printer, no doubt, that made | Standard-bearer family, and also that of Robert 
it quality—and then quotes the song which began | de Todeni, of Belvoir, are known as De Spineto 


(2-4 S. XL. Apri, 6, 62, 
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and De Spina, in numberless charters and other 


documents. The Query was inserted to upset 
the notion maintained by the French editors of 
Odericus, that “ Hugh de Calvacamp” was a 
Frank, and not a male descendant of Eysteir 
Glumra, in common with his kinsmen the Jarls of 
Rouen, and Kings of England ! Senex. 


@e. modern French form of this word would 

bably be Cauchamp. Is there such a place? 

cannot myself discover it. Joun WILLIAMs. 

Amo’s Court. 

Scawen Famury (2S. xi. 215.) —I think C. 
D. must be in error in reference to one part of 
his communication on this subject, and although 
itis not in my power to put him right, perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to do so. 


It is the connexion of the Blunt family with 


the Scawens to which I allude. 

C. D. states that Robert, fifth son of Sir 
Thomas Scawen, married Miss Borrett of Hack- 
ney, celebrated for her beauty. 

e had a son John, who died abroad ; a daughter 
who married Henry Blunt of Springfield, an- 
cestor of Francis Scawen Blunt, of Crabbett ; 
and the well-known Rev. Henry Blunt of Chel- 
sea; and another daughter, Miss Scawen of Betch- 
worth. 

In Burke’s Dictionary of the Commoners for 
1837, at page 574 it is stated that Robert was the 


| remark, 


| or, “ it will thunder.” 


third son of Sir Thomas Scawen, Knight of Car- | 


shalton; that he married Martha, daughter of 
John Borrett, Esq., and had a son John, who 
married a daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, 
and had two daughters, (1.) Winifred, the wife 
of William Blunt, Esq., of Springfield Grove, 
Sussex, and (2.) Louisa. 

Again; it could not have been Henry Blunt 
who married a Miss Scawen, but was probably 
his father, Samuel Blunt, of Springfield, for in 
Burke's Landed Gentry for 1849, in the Supple- 
ment under the heading “ Family of Atkinson, 
of Maidenhead, Berks,” it is stated that Mary, 
— daughter of Jasper Atkinson, Esq., of 


| is somewhat rare. 


| greatly agitated Ireland. 


mdon and Rotterdam, married in 1792 Henry, | 


son of Samuel Blunt, Esq., of Springfield, Sussex. 

I believe a pedigree or memoir of the Blunt 

family of Springfield and Crabbett was once 

compiled by Sir — Croke; if so, I should be 

glad to be informed where I could meet with it.* 
H. 


L. J. 


ANcustRr or Cromwett (2"¢ §S. xi. 235.) — | 
The following may be acceptable to Mz. Woop- | 


Wagp, though only a partial answer to his Que- 
nies : — Inyr, 
Ddu, is described in the records of the College 


catteteseesen 








ri. Se A Genealogical History of the Le Blount or Croke 
Pre y. By Sir Alex. Croke, Oxford, 1823, 4to. 2 vols. 
Tivately printed.—Ep. ] 


called by Randle Holmes Inyr | 


of Arms as King of Gwent, which was the Welsh 
name for the western part of Monmouthshire. 
(See History of Cambria by Lloyd and Powel, 
Introd. p. xxxiii.) His son and grandson are de- 
scribed in the same records as likewise Kings of 
Gwent, the last being named Inyr, like his grand- 
father, but bearing a different coat, viz. per pale 
or and az., a lion rampant holding a tree eradi- 
cated, vert. Morfodd, the heiress of this Inyr, 
became the wife of Gwaythvoyd, who has been 
alluded to by a former correspondent as among 
the ancestors of the Protector. (2° S. xi. 185.) 
The coat of Inyr Ddu, as given by Mr. Woop- 
WARD, with that of the younger Inyr, would 
thus descend to both the sons of Gwaythvoyd, 
Gwyrstan, and Kydrich, and their representa- 
tive ; Williams, alias Cromwell, claiming from the 
former. Nep ALsnep. 

A Crock Omen (2™S. xi. 228.)—Your cor- 
respondent’s note reminds me of a scrap of Peter- 
borough folk-lore, which is this: —“ When the 


| clock of the cathedral and the clock of the parish 


church strike simultaneously, there will be a 
death in the Minster Yard. ‘This is fully believed 
by the old women of the city ; though the saying 
probably arose from the noted irregularities of 
the two clocks, and is equivalent to the common 
“As so-and-so has done so-and-so, I 
should think something wonderful will happen ;” 
Curnpert Bebe. 


Mepat or 1753 (2™ §. xi. 189.)—This medal 
It was struck to commemorate 
the parliamentary result of a question which had 
In 1743 there appeared 
a surplus of revenue in Ireland, and an Act was 
passed in which it was enacted that as much of 
the surplus as could be spared should be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national debt, agree- 
ably to his Majesty's intentions, In 1751 a further 
surplus appeared, and an Act passed for its ap- 
propriation, but without the acknowledgment of 
his Majesty's consent. The Bill was returned 
from England with the insertion of the omitted 
clause, and after considerable opposition passed 
the Irish Parliament. In 1753 there was again a 
surplus, and a Bill passed the Irish Parliament 
omitting the obnoxious clause ; the English Par- 
liament inserted the clause and returned the Bill. 
This created a very great sensation in Ireland, 
and the bill was rejected by a majority of 124 to 
117, the Speaker, Henry Boyle, leading the op- 
position. Evw. Haweu1ns. 
6. Lower Berkley Street. 


Siz Joun Davies (2™ S. xi. 209.) — F. R. D., 
who inquires concerning this individual, says he 
was “Marshal (I suppose Provost-Marshal) of 
Connaught, temp. Elizabeth.” Iam not aware of 
any person of this name, knighted or otherwise 
illustrious, at the time so assigned. John Davys, 
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Davies, Davis, or Davyes, for such is the varied 
spelling of the surname, is, however, I make no 
doubt, the person sought for by the Query, and he 
is indeed a celebrity. Born in Wiltshire, he studied 
at Oxford, whence he entered the Middle Temple. 
He is said to have been the Irish Attorney-Gene- 
ral for Queen Elizabeth, when he disported himself 
with the Muses, and, in particular, composed a long 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, which he 
expressly dedicated to the Queen : — 
“To that dear Majesty, which in the North 
Doth, like another Sun, in glory rise; 
Which standeth fixed, yet spreads her heavenly worth, 


i» 


Loadstone to hearts, and loadstar to all eyes! 


In 1601, he was one of the members at the | 


Parliament of Westminster, and being in royal 
favour, he (styled John Davyes, Esq.) was in 


1603 sent back to Ireland as Solicitor-General for | 


James, the first universally acknowledged British 
sovereign in that country. In 1605, he was ap- 
pointed Collector and Receiver-General of the 
King's Composition Money in Connaught and 
Thomond (Clare), two districts generally united 
apart from the rest of Ireland, as indeed nature 
and the Shannon seem to have intended they should 
continue. In 1606, he was constituted the Irish 
Attorney-General as Sir John Davis, and was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons. About 
this time he recommended his name to the vene- 
ration of posterity, by his Historical Relations ; or 
a Discovery of the true Causes, why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued until the beginning of the 
Reign of King James the First,—a work which he 
dedicated to that monarch; and it affords the 
most candid, graphic, and able summary of the 
vicissitudes of Ireland to his day, that has ever 
been published. During that reign Sir John had 
various grants of lands and profitable wardships 
in this country, and was nominated on many state 
commissions. On his returning to England, he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
there, soon after which he died. 

A small octavo volume comprising these His- 
torical Relations (123 pages), and the poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul (96 pages), was printed 
in Dublin in 1751. Both tracts were edited by 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, who, in his dedication of 
the latter to John Earl of Orrery, speaks of Sir 
John as “ nearly allied to some of the noble ances- 
tors of that lord.”* Joun D' Axton. 

48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Warkisson or Inxrey (2™ §. xi. 238.) —I 
am much obliged to Messrs. C. H. & Tuompson 
Coorer for their answer to my Query respecting 
Dr. Henry Watkinson, and also to J. H. C. for 
referring me to Whitaker’s Leeds. There are 
many points as to this family I should like to 








{* For some interesting particulars of Sir John Davies, 
see our Ist Ser, vols, iii. iv. v.—Ep. ] 


gain information upon, and perhaps, having some 
knowledge of the pedigree, they may be able to 
assist me : — 

1. There is a brass-plate in Ilkley church with 
the burials of Joseph Watkinson, October Sth, 
1669; Mrs. Mary Watkinson, May 14th, 1658: 
Henry Watkinson, their son, Feb. 4th, 1648, 

Is this “Henry” the same as my informants 
have supposed, dying about 1638; if not, How 
was this branch connected with Dr. Henry Wat. 
kinson ? ; 


| 2. Where is Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Visitation, con- 


taining the doctor’s pedigree?* The name of 
“Watkinson” is not given at allin Sims's Index to 

Heralds’ Visitations at the British Museum. 

3. There was one Edmond Watkinson (belong. 
ing to this family), a merchant tailor, living at 
Kennington in 1734. What relation was he to the 
doctor ? 

4. In the possession of a near relative of mine, 
along with the portrait of the Chancellor of York 

| and his wife, is a pair of gloves worn by King 
Charles I., accompanied by a letter written to 
Dr. H. W. by one Peter Watkinson, and dated 
“ Edlington, 1675.” Who was this Peter Wat- 
kinson? The register at Edlington contains the 
burial entry of one George Watkinson in 1814, 
aged 95. 

5. How did the Ilkley property (if there was an 
estate) go out of the family ? 

My Query respecting Mr. Samuel Roberts at 
p- 89. is connected with this family, for he married 
Mary, the only one of the six children of Willian 
| Watkinson (who was son of Dr. Henry W.) who 
| married at all. Here ended this branch of the 
| Ilkley family, and I was anxious to learn the de- 
scent of Samuel Roberts only, having heard he 
had come from Wales. E. J. Ronerrs. 


Lecenp or THE Rosin Repsreast (1" S$. vi 
344.) — The legend of the Robin Kedbreast 
breaking off the sharp spikes from the crown of 
thorns is here very beautifully told by your cor- 
respondent, the Vicar of Morwenstow. I perceive 
that this legend is transferred from the Robin to 
the Swallow (though, of course, without the ac- 
companiment of the bleeding breast) in some very 
interesting Spanish tales by Fernan Caballero, 
translated by Lady Wallace, and recently pub- 
lished under the title of The Castle and the Cot- 
| tage in Spain. See vol. ii. p. 28. 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Loose Brasses (24 S. xi. 225.) — It would be, 
perhaps, very easy, if our archdeacons and ru 
| deans had always a due appreciation of the me- 
| morials of each church in the parishes under them, 
that inventory books should be kept, with dates 


— 





[* See The Visitation of the County of Yorke, begun in 
| 1665, and finished in 1666. By Wm. Dugdale, Esq. Pub- 
lished for the Surtees Society. 1860.—Eb.] 
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of the works of art and antiquity in all having 
been seen periodically; then they would not be 
likely to disappear as they do. I well know that 
it really would be a great advantage that some 
monuments should not appear in our churches; 


and I, for one, should be delighted to remove | 
the hidecus heathen erections of the Georgian | 


era, in the nave of Westminster Abbey, to some | 


temple of departed greatness in a subarban ceme- 
tery ; but hideons and heathen as they are, none 
should be simply ignored, or allowed to be stolen, 

jally as we sometimes lose in these memo- 
rials works of Christian art which lead to much 
good tous all. The loss we sustain is very. well 
known. Iam not at all in the way of hearing of 
such occurrences, but I remember particularly 
that in‘June last I was admiring the exterior of 
Dunstable church, and the clerk let me in. He 
cared for the old brasses, good man, and had him- 


Broughton, and Blomfield; the Revs. H. H. Norris, H. 


J. Rose, Christ. Wordswerth (father and son), and the 
most munificent Dr. Warneford. While behind and be- 
tween the array of theological discussions and reports of 
religious Societies, little bits of human nature and kind- 
liness are continually peeping out. We thank Arch- 
deacon Churton for his pleasing and interesting volumes. 
The Foundation of Waltham Abbey. The Tract “ De 
Inventione Sancte Crucis nostra in Monte Acuto et de 
ductione ejusdem apud Waltham.” Now first printed from 
the MS. in the British Museum. With Introduction and 
Notes by William Stubbs, M.A. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 
Interesting alike as a memorial of Harold —a man the 
least record of whose acts and fate has an interest for 
Englishmen—as materials fer the history of that Abbey 
which he determined should equal any then existing in 
art, learning, sanctity and general efficiency — and as a 


| contribution to our knowledge of the then state of the 
| Church in England, this Tract well deserved printing, and 


self nailed a number of small ones, that had been , 


lying about loose, on some boarding that looked 
like one side of a great pew, such as they have in 
the church. ‘This was in one of the aisles. There 
were heaps of dirt, broken glass, and rubbish in 
all the corners, which, no doubt, were left to 
accumulate, because they may have contained 
more such memorials. J.F.S 


We 


“No MAN IS A HERO TO HIS VALET DE CHAM- 


pre” (2S. x. 484.) — I think that the Prince de | 


Condé has enjoyed long enough the credit of a 
mot which occurs twice in Plutarch : — 

“"Ofev "Avriyovos & yépwr, “Epuoddrov rivds év rorjmacw 
avrov' HAiov maida Kai Gedy avoyopevovros * ov ToLadTa 01, elev, 
6 Aacavodipos civoder.”—De Iside et Osiride, c. Xxiv., ed. 
Tauchnitz, iii. 22. 

““Epuodéroy &¢ avrav év rors rowjuacww “HAiov maisa ypavav- 
70s, Ov raird wor, Eby, ovvowder 0 Aacavoddpos.”—Regum et 
Imperatorum Apophthegmata, id. ii. 28. 

, FiTzHorKkISs. 

Garrick Club. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Memoir of Joshua Watson. Edited by Archdeacon 
Charton. in Two Vols. (J. H. & Jas. Parker.) 

Joshua Watson was one of those zealous laymen in 
whom the Church of England has been so peculiarly rich, 


and was a worthy successor of William Melmoth, Robert | y tenti 
| to the life of our first printer, announces the publication 


Nelson, and Robert Boyle. Retiring from a lucrative 
profession in 1814, at the age of forty-three, he devoted 
his leisure, his fortune, his business-habits, to the service 
of the Church, to which he was most intelligently at- 


tached, at a crisis of her existence when she had need of | 


all the devotion and talents of her sons. This record of | 


his useful and laborious life will be read with most 


avidity by those among us who shared his labours, or | 


Temember the part he took in the foundation of the Na- 


tional Society, of King’s College, and of the Additional | 


Curates’ Fund. To a younger generation these volumes 


Will be interesting, from the many and pleasing sketches | 


they contain of the leading churchmen of the day: such 
as Bishops Van Mildert, Middleton, Heber, Selwyn, 


Mr. Stubbs has done good service by the great care with 
which he has edited it. Some few copies have been printed 
of a size to range with the Chronicles and Memorials, pub- 
lishing under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


Metrical Life of 8S. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. Now 


Jirst printed from MS. Copies in the British Museum and 


Bodleian Libraries. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A. (Brooke, Lincoln.) 

This metrical life of St. Hugh, who, as boy Canon, 
Carthusian Monk, Prior of a Convent, and Bishop of the 
Diocese of Lincoln, appears to have won, in a most re- 
markable degree, the admiration and love of almost all 
who knew him, and who only, according to his Editor, 
wants to be better known in order to be better appre- 
ciated, will be a welcome addition to our stock of Eccle- 
siastical History and Biography. Mr. Dimock has 
bestowed great pains on his labour of love, and his in- 
troductory notice and account of the early extant Lives 
of St. Hugh will be read with interest. 


The Twelve Churches, or Tracings along the Watling 
Street. By the Authoress of “ The Red Rose.” Illustrated 
by H. H. 'T. (Rivington.) 

Though not of the great value of the two preceding 
books, this little work, which combines brief notices of the 
twelve churches: Edgware, Whitchurch, Old Stanmore, 
Harrow, Oxey, Bushey, Aldenham, Elstree, Hadley, Bar- 


' net, Totteridge, and Shenley, and views of the same, 


may well be noticed here, published as it is with the 
praiseworthy object of benefiting the fund now raising 
for the purchase of a new organ for St. Alban’s Abbey. 


The Rev. F. Kilvert, the Biographer of Bishop Hurd, 
having been put in possession of a Series of that Prelate’s 
Letters to Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), is about 
so to print them in a volume of Biographical and Episto- 


| lary Miscellanies, as to admit of their being detached and 
| bound up with his Memoir of the Bishop. 


Mr. William Blades, who has paid so much attention 


in May of the first of two volumes, under the title of The 
Life and Typography of William Caxton, England’s Proto- 
typographer. This first volume, will include transcripts 
of all the original documents from the Mercer’s Company, 
and other records; Caxton’s original writings, namely, 
his Prologues, Epilogues, &c.; and numerous fac-simile 
illustrations. The second volume will contain a bibliogra- 
phical and literary account of all the works printed by 
Caxton, founded almost entirely on the personal inspec- 


| tion by the author of more than 450 Caxtons in various 


libraries. Mr. Blades, who is still in search of Caxtons 
which he has not seen, invites information respecting 
them. His address is 11. Abchurch Lane. 
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